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| speak in the spirit of the British Caggeicy wl: law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [.4 ep myet soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British seated | earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;-— 
no matter what complexion, i patible with freedom, 
an Indian of an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar‘of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
[fowned the altar and the god sink together in the 

ast; hiseoul walks abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Gentus of Universal 
Emancipation,”’—Cunnan. 











For the Genius of Univereal Emancipation 


EMANCIPATION. NO. II. 

Messrs. Epitors:—In fulfilment of 
my promise of last week, | now continue 
the subject of my former communication. 
It has been distinctly ascertained, by re- 
peated official enumerations of the peo- 
ple of the three States for whose benefit 
this communication is intended, that the 
colored population increases more rapid- 
ly than the white; and this, too, without 
taking into the consideration the vast | 
numbers who are annually sold to the! 
rice and sugar plantations. But without 
having recourse to these official enumera- 
tions, it is obvious to common sense that 
such must necessarily have been the case. 
Numerous causes conspire to prevent the 
wealthy and the powerful from matri- 
mony in the first place, and from a nume- 
rous offspring in the second—the temp- 
tations of pride, of avarice, of licentious- 
ness,jof gluttony, of drunkenness, are con- 
tinually before the eyes of the rich and 
powerful.—-If he yields to any one of 
these tempters, his bodily powers, and his 
chance of a healthy and numerous off- 
spring, are proportionably diminished. 
His daughters (if he has any,) must wait 
for the offer of an establishment in cor- 
respondence to their inflated views of 
display and expense—this seldom occurs; 
therefore many of them live and die old 
maids. His sons are constantly exposed 
to the seductions of the tavern, the brothel 
and the gambling-house. Many, very many, 
yield and are lost. Many of those who 
resist, waste their lives in the pursuit of 
rich wives, of high offices and dignities, 
and other vanities. In short, they die 
old bachelors. These temptations, altho’ 
more dangerous to the sons and daughters 
of wealth, are continually presented to all 
the inhabitants of cities and towns;—and 
accordingly we find that nolarge town ever 
imcreases its population, or even retains 
its original standing, any otherwise than 
by immigration from the country. The 
only portion of the population in any coun- 
try, which has a steady and irresistible ten- 
dency to increase until their numbers are 
sufficient to consume the mass of produc- 


First, The chaste, sober, industrious 
population. This constitutes a very small 


nity.—Secondly, The agricultural part of 
the population, This class is necessarily 
removed in a great degree from the temp- 
tations and vices incident to a city life. 
Their necessary labour, which occupies 
the largest portion of their time, ensures 
their comparative innocence; as their 
necessarily low wages ensure their com- 
parative temperance. In the country, a 
bachelor, (particularly a poor labouring 
one,) is a solitary and comfortless being. 
He has no companion when his labours 
are over. He must cook his own morsel, 
make his own bed, mend his own clothes, 
and wash and iron them too, or hire 
some one else to do all these things for 
him. Therefore the labouring rustic has 
every inducement to marry a wife. The 
labour and the temperance, which we 
have shown to be the necessary result of 
his peculiar circumstances, make him 
strong, hardy and vigorous; and the cir- 
cumstances of his wife (and of his wife’s 
parents before her,) are situilar to his own. 
Therefore he has the best chance for a 
numerous and healthy offspring. Never- 
theless, even in this class, pride and 
luxury have some sway, and old maids 
and old bachelors can be found. This 
class is the most numerous in the three 
Agricultural states, for whose benefit I 
write. Thirdly, The mechanical popula- 
tion. This class, in which I include the 
three learned professions, as well as the 
manufacturers and retail merchants,—is 
much the most respectable—although in 
wealth it is inferior to the aristocracy 
of whom [ spoke first; and although 
in this country greatly inferior in num- 
bers to the agricultural class, it is in 
virtue, industry, intelligence, learning 
and patriotism, greatly superior to them 
both united.—Possesaing, in general, more 
than competence, they can afford, like the 
wealthy, to educate and enlighten them- 
selves and their children —Their neces- 
sary labour, in the duties of their respec- 
tive callings, ensures to them, as to the 
agricultural class, comparative exemption 
froin the temptations incident to exor- 
bitant wealth and power, and also a com- 
petent degree of health and vigour— 
Nevertheless, in this class, also, we find 
many. very many old maids and old 
bachelors, and barren marriages. 


Now let us examine the slave popula- 
tion. And in the first place—who ever 
heard of a slave old maid? Who ever 
heard of a maiden of eighteen years in 
that class? The facts of the case are, 
that labour and temperance are not op- 
tional matters with them. Their owners, 
and the interests of their owners, are 
their endorsers for the uniform practice 
of these virtues. Their liability to be 
separated at a moment’s warning from 
husbands, has rendered the slave female 
little tenacious of morbid delicacy upon 
such subjects. The death,or sale and 
removal of her husband, never interferes 





proportion of the whole in any commu- 


with her obedience to the great injunction, 





Crescite et multiplicamini. She begins to 
breed at sixteen, and regularly produces 
one oF two little ones in every twenty 
months, until she has reached her forty 
eighth year. Each of these parturitions 
adds to the wealth of her master; and the 
little ones, thus constituting a portion of 
his property, are sure of so much food 
and clothing as may be necessary to their 
health and nurture. Indeed, in this _re- 
spect they are frequently better off than 
his own little ones; for if bad manage- 
ment, wild speculations, or vice, should 
reduce him and his family to want, long 
before the starving and pinching time, his 
slaves have been transferred to a more 
wealthy owner. 

Shew me a slave female of eighty years, 
and [ will shew you the mother of six- 
teen, the grandmother of forty, and the 
great-grandmother of a “Aug number. 
So that if the white population, according 
to the estimate of Doctor Franklin, 
doubles itself in twenty years, the slave 
population does the same thing in eight. 
But their moral and intellectual advances 
are much greater and more wonderful 
than their augmentation in number.— 
Forty years ago,a necro who knew the 
alphabet, or who had any religious belief 
superior to that of Mumbo Jumbo, was 
as great a phenomenon as a black Swan, 
ho Rara Avis of Pliny) would have been. 

ow does this matter stand now? 

Having trespassed so much upon your 
time and patience, I must solicit your in- 
dulgence, and defer my calculation of the 
probable proceeds of an Emancipation tax 
for a future communication. T. B. 
AFRICAN IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY, 

NEW-HAVEN, (CT.) 

The Third Annual Report of this So- 
ciety contains some facts, relative to the 
improvement of the colored population 
of Nevw-Haven, which are highly auspi- 
cious; and we give them publicity, that 
they may inspirit the friends of the Af- 
ricans, in every portion of our land, to 
similar benevolent exertions. 


“The United. African Congregation 
still holds on its way, and still supports 
the preaching of the gospel, without any 
aid from this Society towards that object. 
Mr. Jocelyn continues to preach for them 
three-quarters of the time on the Sabbath, 
besides attending to other almost dail 
calls, for the good of this people, whic. 
has been cheerfully met by him with a 
spirit of self denial and Christian faith- 
fulness which merits the approbation and 
gratitude of this community. For these 
services, he receives no other compensa- 
tion than the scanty thongh cheerful con- 
tribution of the members of this congre- 
gation. The Rev. Henry Lines continues 
to supply the pulpit one-fourth of the 
time, without any other reward than that 
which arises from a desire to do good. 


Besides these services on the Sabbath, 
public meetings are held on two evenings 
in the week. The monthly. concert is 
also observed and well attended, and we 
may say that the contributions of those 
who there assemble from month to month 
to pray for the coming of the kingdom of 
Christ, in proportion to their numbers, ex- 
ceeds that of the white congregati 


ons on 
the same occasions. Of the i ce of 


these meetings on the congreg i 
shall speak iz the course 0} this ana 
The average number of scholars, be- 
longing to the Sabbath School, is about 
80, which will probably continue to in- 
crease. ~ 
Bible classes have been continued 
through the year, and are held once a 
week. The female Bible class consists 
of more than $30 members. The male 
class has not been so large nor so regu- 
larly attended. Both have been superin- 
tentled by gentlemen belonging to the 
Theological Seminary. 


_ “The day school kept by Miss Duplex, 
is an interesting*one, and contains at 
this time about 60 children. ‘Their pro- 
gress in learning has uniformly been grat- 
ifying to those who have attended the 
examination of the school. During six 
months in the year, the school is support- 
ed by the public school money as the 
other free schools are. During the re 
mainder of the year, it is'supported 

ly by the parents of the children, and in 
pr by this society, as appears from the 

reasurer’s report. 

“ An evening school, instructed by Mr. 
Darling two evenings ia the week, was 
held during the three winter mon 
It was attended by more than 20 mem 
bers, most of them females. The in- 
structor of this school says, he has ne 
ver attended a school where so much in- 
terest was manifested, and so much 
punctuality and engagedness in improv- 
ing their opportunities for acquiring 
manniodge. Pge any this Society was 
responsible for the pecuniary su of 
this school, such was the felon taken 
by those who attended it, that all its ex- 
pences were paid by the pupils, except- 
ing a balance of one dollar fifty cents, 
which was paid by the Society. 

“A temperance society of a dozen 
members was formed in April lasty on 
the plan of total abstinence from the 
use of ardent spirits. Though @ small 
number, yet it is not without its influ- 
ence, and it is confidently expected that 
its members will be doubled at its next 
meeting. 

“Clothing has been in some cases 
provided to enable children and others 
to attend the schools and public wor- 
ship. This however has been done 
sparingly, not to encourage idleness, but 





to bring out and get them under the in- 





fluence of intellectual and feligious in- 
struction. 

_ “This society has also, aided parents 
i procuring advantageous places for 
their children both im the city and in 
the country. This measure, we are glad 
to say, is popular among parents, and 
beneficial to the childgen. 


The moralsof this unfortunate class of 
people, in N ew-Haven, are thus described : 

«There are two sorts of colored people, 
as there are of white people, but with 
this difference: among the colored peo- 
ple, the better class suffer in the reputa- 
tion of the bad. They often speak of 
this with regret. In many of the color- 
ed families you will find cheerfulness, 
intelligence, and piety, in some even a 
simplicity, and refinement of manners, 
which would become people of better 
condition.” 


The Publishing Committee, at the close 
of the Report, make the following ap- 
peal to the citizens of New-Haven : 


“In laying before you the preceding 
facts,” the Publishing Committee have 
taken the liberty to add a few remarks. 

The day has arrived, when the proph- 
ecy that “ Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands unto God,” is verified. The prayer 
has been heard and ariswered by Ashmun 
and others. But we have not to traverse 
the burning deserts of Africa in search 
of objects to awaken your sympathy. We 

nt you with the claims of a few of 
er descendants, who are thrown upon 
your charities by the cupidity of the white 
man. The facts presented in the pre- 
eeding reports give but a faint view of 
the picture. Probably the half is not 
told us. You can see the reality by walk- 
ing through the by-lanes and suburbs of 
the delightful city in which you dwell. 
If the discovery is painful and disgusting, 
turn not from it with indifference. If 
vice and poverty and ignorance, have 
made them wretched, and sunk them 
deep in the mire, lend a helping hand to 
pull them out, for they are not able to 
extricate themselves. ‘The good Samar- 
itan did not by on the other side, 
when he saw his neighbor stripped and 
wounded and half dead. The more help- 
less and degraded and forbidding the ob- 
ject, the more he needs your commis- 
eration. 

It is obvious that something must be 
done to improve the condition of the col- 
ored population among us. The way is 
pointed out, the work is begun, and it 
must go on. Self interest and sound pol- 
icy will prompt you to come forward and 
aid the African Improvement Society, in 
their benevolent undertaking. You will 
see by their report that there is much en- 
couragement. Help them to seek out all 
the children of this neglected people, and 
see that they have an equal share with 
white children in the benefit of the com- 
mon school fund, which provides for the 
education of the poor, and from which 
they have heretofore had but half the ad- 
vantage of those who attend the Lancas- 
terian school. Let them be brought into 
the Sabbath school, and under the influ- 
ence of the preaching of the gospel, which 
has been recently established among them. 
Let the poor and the needy be helped and 
comforted even if they are black. Break 
up the sinks of wickedness and pollution. 
Put a stop to those licensed and unli- 
censed brothels, where drunkenness and 
with it every other vice is fed and nour- 
ished. Let the reformed, the virtuous and 
the industrious, (and there are many a- 
mong them) be encouraged and _patron- 
ised. Support, and cherish, and watch 
over the infant church that has been form- 
ed among them, and we dare engage that 
the colored people in this city may be 
raised from their present degradation, 
and made a respectable and ns*ful part 
of community. 
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The Committee feel net a little deli- 
cacy in mentioning another part of this 
subject, because their remarks are entire- 
ly gratuitous. We refer to the self-de- 
nying labors and sacrifices of the benev- 
olent i who iets ‘to this 
people in holy things. colored pop- 
ulation of thig city has been estimated at 
about 800, and Mr. Jocelyn performs all 
the d and has all the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of a parish minister. Nay, 
his labors are more abundant, for like a 
missionary among the heathen, he has to 
see to almost every thing alone. For 
these important services, he receives ho 
compensation but the voluntary offerings 
of his people, which are not far from, $50 
a year. He has, however, found the re- 
ward he sought; God has owned and 
blessed his efforts, and given him already 
as we believe,a nuinber of precious souls 
as seals of his ministry ; and he can say 
with propriety, “ | have sought not yours, 
but you.” “| have wrought with labor 
and travail night and day, that I might 
not be chargeable to any of you.” These 
things oaght not so to be. Mr. Jocelyn 
should not be required to bear this bur- 
then alone. It is making inroads upon 
his time and his health, and he is entitled 
to the gratitude and support of this com- 
munity, as much as the missionary who 
goes to the heathen.” 

Our readers will require no apology 
for the length of these extracts. They 
will join with us and the committee in 
admiring the disinterested exertions of 


the philanthropic Jocelyn.—a. 


DISCOURSES ON SLAVERY. 

The Rev. Mr. Breckinridge, of this 
city, has recently delivered a series of 
discourses on the SOCIAL RELATIONS OF 
Lire, to which we have listened with 
singular interest, and we hope not un- 
profitably. In the course of the discussion, 
the withering influence of slavery upon 
these relations was portrayed in the most 
vivid colors. The injustice and impolicy 
of the system, were ably exposed, as well 
as its awful and inevitable consequences 
if it be not speedily broken up. We do 
not recollect ever to have felt stronger 
emotion, or more exquisite satisfaction, 
than while listening to the melting illus- 
trations of this excellent individual ; and 
we trust that a lasting impression has 
been made upon his congregation. We 
cherish the hope that we may be permit- 
ted to make some extracts drom these 
discourses in a subsequent paper. 

Certainly the moral condition of the 
slaves is awful in the extreme. Their 
physical suffering, however intefise and 
unmitigated, is nothing in comparison 
with their mental deprivation. Slavery 
forcibly separates every filial tie—pol- 
lutes the sanctity of marriage—destroys, 
yet cruelly exacts moral responsibility— 
shuts out every ray of knowledge—and 
interferes with the holiest relations of 
life: and this must necessarily be the 
case while the evil exists. It is this view 
of the subject—independent of the claims 
of justice—-that makes us demand tae 
INSTANT ABOLITION OF SLaveRY. They 
whe talk of educated slaves—of gradu- 
ally preparing ther for the possession of 
liberty--are infatuated, and cherish a 
fearful delusion. The idea is a solecism; 
the experiment will fail. Nothing but 
a rapid emancipation can save this coun- 
try from a renewal of the horrors of St. 
Domingo.—c. 


To Stee 


The following communication 
with the clearness of a mirror, the hor 
rid deformity of slavery. When will th 
people of Maryland rise up, en mas 
fand slay the monster who is desolati 
their beautiful state? When will all th 
slave states perceive wherein their true 
interest lies? How can they resist the 
evidence of their own infatuation which 
is presented in the following facts ?—c. 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


Extent in square miles, - - - - 
Value of houses and lands in 1799, - 
Value of do. do. in 1815, - - - 
Value of one acre on an average in 1815, 
Amount of tonnage in 1795, - — - 

Do. do. 1815, - - 


Fe.tow Citizens—Every thing which 
tends to show the true situation of our 


THE SEVEN THE #six 
FREE STATES. |SLAVE STATES 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


country; every thing that shows wherein 

weakness or her lies; in 
short, every thing connected with her 
prosperity and security, cannot fail to 
ne interesting to the American peo- 
ple. 


My object in the following communi- 
cation will be to take a view of the old 
thirteen United States, as they were situa. 
ted in times that are past, to show how 
they have progressed, and what their sit- 
uation is now, with regard to each other.— 
In order fairly to come at the business, it 
will be necessary to insert the followi 
table, calculated entirely from official doc- 
uments. 








oo 165,056 
405,547,800 


$1,003,858,393 


566,692 
1,000,538 


212,079 

$170,202,351 

$442,884, 158 
$3 10 

182,247 

337,731 





Porctation ww 1790. 
Free Whites, - - 
Free Blacks, 
Slaves, - 


Total, - 


1,815,482 
26,799 
40,354 


1,882,635 


1,141,309 
31,982 
641,430 


1,814,721 





Porvu.ation m 1820. 
Free Whites, - - - - 
FreeBlacks, - - - = = 
Slaves, - . - - - - 


4,023,654 1,765,038 
91,820 112,778 
18,001 1,150,208 


4,132,875 3,028,024 





1214 per cent. 
- 242% do do. 
Decrease. 

- 120 per cent. 


544 per cent. 
252% = 8§= do 

799 do 

663 do 








of be arms, in 1820, - - 


facts appear: 


states had nearly an equal population. 

That in 1820, the population of the 
slave states was less than 3 what it was 
in the free States. 

That the free white population, in the 
free States, increase in more than a dou- 
ble ratio to what it does in the slave 
States. 

That the free whites, in the slave States, 
increase only } as fast as the slave po- 
pulation. 

That if the same ratio of increase 
should continue till 1850, the black po- 
pulation will outnumber the whites in 
the slave States. 

That in the free States } of the po- 
pulation are capable of bearing arms, 
while the slave States can muster only 
+ of their population. 


That the amount of tonnage in the 
slave States is only about 4 what it is in 
the free States. 


That the value of houses and lands, in 
1815, in the free States, with 47,023 less 
square miles, exceeded the value of 
houses and lands in the slave States by 
upwards of five hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of dollars. 


That on the average, an acre of ground, 
with all its improvements, is worth more 
than three times as much in the free 
States as in the slave States—Hence the 
inhabitants are nearly three times as 
wealthy individually. 

Fellow Citizens—T hese are facts, that 
should interest every American: they tell 
us that there is some cause which pre- 
vents the Southern States from enjoying 
that prosperity, which we witness in the 
north; and I presume it will require no 
astrologer to find out that this cause is 
SLAVERY. Many other comparisons 
might be made with individual States, 
much to the disadvantage of the slave 
States, as for instance: Massachusetts and 


Free white males between 16 and 45, who were capable 


From the above table, the following 





ee 845,000. 335,000 
New-York has nearly an equal nom- 


ber of free whites with all the slave 


That in 1790, the Free and Slave|States, and can muster very nearly an 


equal militia. 

The value of houses and lands in 
Pennsylvania is $20,000,000 greater than 
en Virginia and N. Carolina uni- 
ted. 

Connecticut, with less than +, the ter- 
ritory and } the population, 
property worth 88} millions of dollars, 
while N. Carolina is worth only 51} mil- 
lions. 

Let me again repeat, the cause of this 
evil is slavery, and we are all interested-—- 
deeply interested, in itsremoval. Those 
who are most interested are the laboring 
class. Inthe slave States, where there is 
a scarcity of work, the free laborer is the 
|first one thrown out of employ---for no 
man hires a free laborer, and keeps his 
slaves idle—In the free States, he can 
take his chance with others. 

The mechanic of every description, is 
the next interested-—for should the pre- 
sent slave population be replaced by a 
free population, there will be greater de- 
mand for every description of manufac- 
tured goods. These free men must have 
better houses, better clothing, and better 
food, than the present slave population 
are allowed: hence there will be greater 
demand for the products of agriculture, 
which of course, will enhance the value 





lof the land.~-Another advantage which 


presents itself by the abolition of slavery, 
is this: the black population is now rap- 
idly gaining on the white. This arises 
partly from the promiscuous intercourse 
in which they are allowed to indulge, and 
partly from the circumstance of their not 
having to provide for the maintenance of 
their children;—but should they become 
free, and legal marriages be encouraged 
among them—should they have to main- 
tain their own offspring, we should not 
find them increasing so fast. And in- 
deed, experience has shewn, that when 
they are thus situated, they do not in- 





Maine possess more shipping than all the 
old slave States united. 





crease near so fast by procreation as 


whites —It then appears, that we have 
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———— 


as they are; for History furnishes abun- 
dant evidence that mankind, when op- 
invariably revolt as soon as they 

think they are strong enough to eman- 
cipate themselves by force. That this 
will be the case with the blacks in our 
Southern States, 1 have already shewn. 
They now actually outnumber the whites 
in two of the States, and will very soon 
do it in several of the others—In such a 
contest we may look in vain for assist- 
ance from our Northern brethren; for 
however ready a certain member of Con- 
from Massachusetts may be, to 
shoulder a musket and wear a knapsack, 
(or perchance an epaulette,) in such a 
cause, this is very far from being the 


sentiment of the Northerns generally. 
w. 





The circumstance of slaveholders in 
Charleston, and other places, (says a cor- 
respondent,) occasionally giving their 
slaves Badges, and allowing them to hire 
out themselves, and weekly return a large 
portion of their wages to their masters, 
appears to me to afiord conclusive evi- 
dence—whatever may be said to the con- 
trary—that they are at this moment fit for 
freedom; and from the moment of their 
liberation might, as free laborers, be a far 
more valuable and necessary portion 
of the population, than their present 
masters. 


-———— 


From the Vermont ‘Telegraph. 


——————————— 
every thing to lose by things remaining 


Rn ay 





out an expensive and hazardous voyage 
across the Atlantic,) as beings beneath 
our notice, or brutes incapable of sharing 
the blessings proffered by christianity. 
Now why is this? Is immortal bliss less 
valuable to an African compelled to linger 
out his state of mortality in merciless 
servitude, then to one who enjoys all the 
blessings of freedom in the jand of his 
birth? 

There are many men who hold these 


bute, perhaps largely, from their earnings 
to send the gospel to Greece or India, 
who no more think of giving religious 
instraction to their slaves, than of giving 
it to their cattle. Yet these men ‘make 
high pretences to piety, and some of them 
are eminent clergyman. 

Such facts are calculated to awaken the 
deepest emotions of pity and indignation, 
pity for the suffering slave, and indigna- 
tion at.the inconsistency and duplicity of 
the master! 

Men are not likely to have their feel- 
ings deeply interested in a cause, or use 
any very strenuous efforts to promote it, 
unless they know something about it. 

The establishment of such a Society as 
[ have adverted to, would facilitate the 
collection of facts, and diffusion of infor- 
mation, and these would excite a feeling 
and christian community to such benevo- 
lent and spirited exertion in behalf of an 
oppressed and degraded race, as would 
be greatly calculated to remove the too 
well-grounded reproach cast upon the 
promoters of modern missions, that they 
cultivate their neighbor’s field and neglect 
their own. 

No matter what name the society should 





SLAVE CONVERSION SOCIETY. 

When an advocate for missions was 
pressing an opponent with arguments in 
their favor, the opponent petulantly re- 


plied, “You need not say any thing more, | 


for I won’t be convinced.” 

Such seems to be too much the state 
of mind with which we listen to any pro- 
posal made for the improvement of the 
condition of our country’s slaves. ‘The 
number who “won't be convinced” that 
any effort in their behalf can be availing 
is not small. But bow is it known that 
exertions would not be as successful here 
as any Where? Have any faithiul, syste- 
matic efforts ever been made? Never. 
Single individuals have done something 
—and great and encouraging success has 
attended their feeble exertions; still, 
multitudes in this professedly christian 
country, must die in utter ignorance of 
the principles and consolations of chris- 
tianity, unless some different plan is adopt- 
ed; some more energetic measures pursued 
than any which have yet been in opera- 
tion. 


slaves, their operations are limited to 
freemen. The Anti-Slavery Society con- 
cerns itself only with their physical con- 
dition—their eondition as moral beings, 
as candidates for a future world, yet 
groaning under the thraldom of almost 
entire ignorance in regard to all the 
cheering hopes, and sacred truths of the 
gospel, lies without the range and beyoud 
the aims of these societies. 

In this posture of affairs the question 


urges itself upon our consideration, Can- | 


not some other Society be formed, which, 
through the agency of religious truth, 
shall rescue this neglected portion of our 


race from the ruinous ignorance to which | 


they are now supk? Such a society is 
demanded by a regard to consistency. 
America raises annually 150,000 dollars 
to promote the religious welfare of im- 
mortal beings on distant foreign shores, 
while we disregard and neglect beings 
eqgally deserving our commiseration at 
howe, 

We are told there are sixty or seventy 
missionaries laboring for the conversion 
of Africans in their native land, while we 
pass by thousands and thousands before 
or eyes, (who can be approached with- 


The Colonization Society iuter- | 
feres not at all with the condition of |humen traffic. 


jassume. In England such an association 
lis called a Slave-conversion Society. It 
| might be so here, but that is of no con- 
|sequence. Only let one be formed, and 
let that be its object. Let facts be col- 
lected, information disseminated, sugges- 
tions improved, a system of operations 
matured, and the result must be good— 
it must diffuse joy on earth and in the 
| presence of the angels. 

BENEVOLENS. 


Stave Trape.—The Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser states, on the authority of a let- 
ter from Rio de Janeiro, dated Novem- 
ber 2d, that the last clearance of a slave 
vessel took place in that city onthe 31st 
of October. This is in accordance with 
a decree of the Emperor Don Pedro, who 
has at last determined to take a step so 
imperiously demanded by humanity, and 
|s0 necessary to the true interests of the 
country. ‘Che Pope, it will be recollected, 
lately sent an urgent request to the Em- 
peror, that a stop might be put to this in- 
Whether it has been 
brought about in consequence of that re- 
‘quest, or by other means, it will be e- 
}qually a anatter of sincere congratulation. 
NM. Y. Advertiser. | 








| 
| 





Tus West Inpies.—An article in the 
Westminster Review, relating to West} 
Indian slavery, has apparently excited | 
much attention. The following para-| 
j}graph will not make friends for the writer | 
}among the Islanders, 

“The West Indians have sometimes| 
threatened to turn their allegiance to! 
America. If the Americans would take 
them on such terms, it would be policy| 
for Great Britain to offer the Americans 
a million sterling a year to consent to the} 
arrangement, and she would be a great 
gainer by the bargain after all. 

A collection of paupers who should ut- 
ter a threat to leave the Parish, would 
pot be half so welcome to put their threats 
in execytion. The people af England 
are tired of the West Indies; they are 
tired in the first place of keeping them 
by public contributions, and they are tired 
of the insolence with which their mis- 
placed charity has been returned.” 
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despised beings in bondage, and contri-| ___ 
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__. BEACK LIST. 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 

We have received two numbers of a 
new paper, entitled the “ Eclectic Ob- 
server, and Working People’s Advocate,” 
published in Wheeling, Va. by W. Cooper 
Howells. These contain a variety of in- 
teresting and valuable matter. We re- 
joice to perceive that the editor takes a 
deep interest in the subject of slavery: 
the cause of freedom is languishing for 
aid, and every new accession is important. 
Tlie following extract illustrates the state 
of slavery in Virginia —e, 








“Man's inhumanity to man, 
“* Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

This moment a number of wretches 
passed our door in chains, driven by one 
of those ‘ Devils incarnate,’ termed ‘ ne- 
gro traders,’ the monster himself riding 
in a sulkey at his ease, as the miserable 
victims of his hellish cupidity, lame and 
decrepid, trudged before to their doom.— 
We were entering upon a description ; 
but our feclings overcome us; and every 
descriptive power fails. Our appeals to 
humanity, toWirtue, to justice, or to mer- 
cy, are in vain. Man seems drained of 
the only remaining particle of natural 
feeling, and to have sunken far below the 
—brute—shall we say ?—yes: the devils 
themselves. Hut these reflections are 
useless. No; this is America; the land 
of freedom, where tyrants are forbidden 
to enter; where all are equal; where 
each and all are guaranteed the majnte- 
nance of life and LIBERTY in the pur- 
suit of happiness.—But again I reflect— 
The voice of truth cries perjury! Alas! 
where shall we turn to find justice? The 
cry of blood arises from all our borders; 
oppression prevails over the white and 
the black; avarice has subdued almost 
every principle of moral and _ political 
good; slavery stalks abroad unblushing- 
ly; and where slavery does not exert its 
influence over the body, aristocracy lays 
a ten-fold chain upon the mind.—Soon, 
we fear, will our proud Eagle waft him- 
self in disgust from our shores, to be su- 
perceded by the vulture or the cormo- 
rant.—Eclectic Observer. 





SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY, 
The Miscellaneous (Ohio) Repository, 
for November, contains some interesting 


|“ Sketches of the Western Country,” from 


which we extract the following.—e. 


“ Lexington is situated in a delightful 
tract of country. The lands extremely 
rich, of a dark brown color—the hills 
of moderate elevation, and the timber 
Locust, Cherry, Buckeye, 
&e. The town, except the most busy 
part, is not compactly built, It is said 
to contain a population of between six 
and seven thousand inhabitants. Of the 
proportion of black population to that 
of the white, I could form no estimate. 
They seemed to be numerous. We had 
but little opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the manners of the people. | 
So far as we were concerned, they were 
civil and obliging: but I conjecture that 
they are fond of amusements. There 
was a ballin the neighborhood of the 
tavern where we put up, which was con- 
tinued till near midnight. They were 
noisy during the frolic, and noisy in the 








It is a fact confirmed, 1 believe, by 


a — wherever slavery ex- 
ists, idleness amd dissipation, more or 
characterize that class which is idontifed 
with the masters. There. is an intimate 
connection between most of the vices, 
which lay waste the morals of a commu- 
nity, and deform the human character. 
When one obtains an ascendency, anoth- 
er follows close in its train. Tempta- 
tions multiply, and the power of resist 
ance is gradually diminished. Evil hab- 
its gain strength with individuals—these 
draw after them other habits of a vicious 
character—Evil example bears down, 
with powerful influence, on those who are 
struggling in the conflict between imeli- 
nation and a convicting moral sense of 
propriety—the young are drawn into the 
vortex of corruption, and the slaves of 
vice, glory in their own shame. 
therefore, might that enlightened states- 
man and philosopher Thomas Jefferson, 
exclaim: “When I remember that God 
is just, and that his justice cannot sleep 
forever, [ tremble for the fate of my coun- 
try.” 

We left Lexington early in the morn- 
ing o: the 18th, being’ the first day of 
the week. In the suburbs of the town, 
we met two white men on foot, one of 
them had a gun. They seeined rather 
waiting for several persons at no great 
distance behind. When we met these, 
we found them to be a young black man, 
who was advancing foremost—two black 
boys with their Eads tied---and they 
tied together, and a white man behind 
them, driving them on with a stout 
switch, which appeared to be half worn 
out. How deplorable must be the state 
of public feeling and morals when the 
dearest rights of man are trampled under 
foot with impunity, and wrong and outrage 
are not regarded as crimes! 


The colored population are much mix- 
ed. And an amalgamation of the two 
classes appears to be the inevitable con- 
sequence of the present policy. The 
whites may revolt at the idea. But it is 
a concomitant of slavery: and is pro- 
gressing with a step as steady as time, 
and with a certainty as inevitable as 
death. Such at least are my impressions. 
Ina few generations—-if slavery should 
last so long---color, will cease to be a 
distinction between the master and the 
slave. Even now, the cruel and galling 
yoke of bondage, is laid on by brothers’ 
and by parents’ hands! Delicacy will 
blush at the reflection, and humanity 
will drop a tear on the reflection of its 
reality.”’ 





Linerty on Deatu! The New-Or- 
leans Courier, of Dec. 14, gives the par- 
ticulars of a mutiny which took place on 
board the schooner Lafayette, on her 
passage from Norfolk to New-Orleans, 
with 197 slaves, About 80 or 40 negroes 
were engaged in the revolt, but it was 
quelled without the loss of life. The 
captain had a very narrow escape. It is 
said that the ringleaders, on their arrival 
at New-Orleans, disclosed a like transac- 
tion, which was to be attempted on board 
the schooner Transport from Norfolk, 
not yet arrived, and in which were eight 
or ten lady passengers. Fearful appre- 
hensions were felt for her safety. So 
much for domestic piracy !—~«. 





Tue Stave Trave.—By a letter re- 
ceived from an officer of His Majesty’s 
ship Sybille, dated Sept. 19, at St. flelena, 
we are gratified to learn, the Dallas, ten- 
der to the Sybille, had captured another 
slaver, with 487 slaves on board, by 
which the number of slaves captured by 
the Sybille and her tenders was swelled to 
4,445! a number exceeding by far that 
intercepted heretofore by any one man of 
war on the African station. The Medina 
captured in August a Brazilian with 209 
slaves, and a Spaniard with 261 slaves, 





street as they dispersed when it was over. 


both of which were sent to Sierra Leone. 


Well, . 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 








OPPOSITION TO SLAVERY. 

The subject of Emancipation appears 
frequently to be considered merely as 
one of taste or fancy, which is to be en- 
gaged in only by those whose inclination 
leads them to consider it an object of 
interest. But opposition to slavery is not 
a thing to be entered upon only through 
a transient excitement, or for a display of 
benevolent feeling, or the indulgence of 
an amiable humanity; and which it is al- 
lowable to neglect’in the absence of these, 
or any other selfish motives. Jt should 
be considered the conscientious discharge 
of an imperative duty, and the only means 
of avoiding a participation in guilt. It 
is folly to say that we have no agency in 
the oppression of the slave, while we are 





revelling in the luxuries produced by his 
It is vain to endeavor 
to clear ourselves of the obloquy, by heap- 
ing execrations on those more imme- 
diately concerned: so long as we con- 
tinue to be partakers of its fruits, are we 


extorted labour. 


active supporters of the system of slavery. 
It may be said that we do this unwilling- 
ly—that we cannot in fact altogether avoid 
it—and that our principles are in direct 
opposition to slavery. But this does not 
absolve us from the necessity of making 
some exertion to remedy the evil of which 
we complain. If it isjso very difficult, in 
the present state of things, to keep our- 
selves from partaking of the fruits of in- 
iquity, then ought we to feel the more 
urgently constrained to make use of every 


effort in our power to exterminate the 
system which so widely extends its poi- 


sonous influence. 


If you find it impossible now to ob- 
tain all the articles you may wish, “uncon- 
taminated by the taint of slavery,” then it 
resis with you to relax not your endeavors 
until it is no Jonger impossible. Make 
use of the products of free labour, when- 
ever by any efforts you are able to procure 
them. Donot suffer yourselves to remain 
inert, because you suppose your exertions 
will be unfelt: it is well to be engaged in a 
good cause, even if all the energies de- 
voted to its service should be ineffectual 
to advance its interests one step. But 
here your exertions will not be wasted 
—you can do much. Besides promoting 
the consumption of free produce, the in- 
fluence of woman may be widely felt in 
awaking a more general interest in the 
cause of Emancipation. By forming so- 

cieties for the publication and distribution 
of tracts and pamplilets relative to that 
, " gespecting slavery 
might be largely disseminated, and the 
feelings of many hitherto unthinking per- 
sons aroused into detestation of a system | 


subject, inform 


cannot belong or generally tolerated, after 
its character has been fully exposed and 
reflected upon. In England much good 
has been done by this means. Thousands 
of pamphlets and cards, containing a con- 
cise account of the nature of colonial 
slavery, have been distributed by female 
societies, and a large portion of our own 
sex are engaged, heart and hand, with 
their brethren in the work of its extermi- 
nation. The same measure would, no 
doubt, here be: productive of equally bene- 
ficial results, and we hope ere long to 
see it adopted. 

LETTERS ON COLONIAL SLAVERY. 
Lerten Il. 


« To those who are tired of the subject 
of West Indian Slavery, 


“ Those, to whom the following ap- 
peal is particularly directed, are not, we 
lament to say, exclusively confined to the 
selfish, unfeeling multitude, nor to the 
heterogeneous mass of mere nominal 
christians. Many who stand high in gen- 
eral entimesion, benevolence and piety ; 
—many who have joined the Anti-Slavery 
standard; who have pleaded with such 
forcible eloquence the cause of the op- 
pressed negro, as to have blown the slum- 
bering embers of pity, in other bosoms, 
into a fervid glow,—have suffered them 
to be extinguished in their own. 

“ Many who have been awakened to 
the enormous guilt of human slavery,— 
who have been roused into a just sense 
of the disgraceful hypocrisy of suffering 
it to exist in a christian country,—who 
have been alarmed by fearful anticipa- 
tions of the retributive justice, the right- 
eous vengeance impending over a nation 
whose practice, in this respect, so impi- 
ously opposes and mocks its profession, 
—appear to have sunk into a deep slum- 
ber of selfish insensibility, of cruel apathy 
to crimes and sufferings in which they 
imagine they have no immediate share. 
From this slumber, so reproachful to their 
hearts, their understandings and their 
principles, we must endeavor to rouse 
them. 

“ You are tired of the subject of West 
Indian Slavery : you are wearied and dis- 
gusted with reiterated details of atrocities 
and miseries, which you imagine you have 
no power to redress; unexpected difficul- 
ties and delays have arisen in the way of 
emancipation—and its attainment ap- 
pears so remote and uncertain that you 
abandon it in despair;—it ceases to in- 
terest—and is at length become an ob- 
ject of disgust.” 

“ What a humiliating picture of apathy 
and imbecility, of inconsistency and hy- 
pocrisy, does such conduct exhibit! We 
have exhausted all the powers of lan- 
guage in expressions of abhorrence of 
slavery; we petition Parliament for its 
abolition; whilst we are actively as well 
as passively supporting it at the expense 
of our money, our character, and our 
principles. We pretend to commiserate 
the wretched condition of the enslaved 
negro, whilst by our daily habits we are 
riveting his chains;—gratifying our ap- 
petite with the very luxury, the cultiva- 
tion of which constitutes the most bar- 
barous severity of his oppression.” 


We shall continue our extracts from 
this letter in the next number. 





The subjoined anecdote was sent to 
us for publication, by a friend, who has 
not informed us whether it is original or 
selected. It contains a severe rebuke to 
slave-holding christian professors. 





For the Genius of Universal Emaacipation. 


which is a source of so much misery and | INDIAN ANECDOTE. 
degradation. The evil is of a nature, that The following interesting anecdote has 


nPh phia. It occurred 
several years ago; but as the same lament- 
able cause I exists, its age can be no 
argument the effects it may hap- 


your readers who may be influenced by 
the example of their brother, to go and 
do likewise. 

_ It was (says he,) during my visit a- 
mong the oliane in ‘bb wae of New 
York, in the year 1797, that ] was inform- 
ed of a then recent transaction among the 
€reek nation. It appears that two young 
men had been some time at Princeton 
College, preparing for the missionary ser- 
vice. blac endeavored to subject them- 
selves to the various hardships that ne- 
cessarily awaited them; and at night took 
lodging on boards. When considered 
competent for their important task, sever- 
al persons of distinction accompanied 
them to the Indian country: when arrived 
at the house of a chief, a dissertation took 
place, and proposals made to call a coun- 
cil: accordingly notice was given and a 
council called. The visiters then inform- 
ed them, “that they had brought them 
two ministers of the Gospel, to preach 
salvation to them, and also some good 
books that would learn them the road to 
heaven.” The Indians received this in- 
telligence without apparent concern, and 
replied that they would consider the sub- 
ject, and return an answer in fourteen 
days : during this interval the young min- 
isters proposed preaching, but the Indians 
would not permit it until their own con- 
clusions were made. 

At the expiration of the term, the as- 
sembly again convened ; when the Indians 
inquired of their visiters, if they had not 
dark people among them? whether they 
preached the G i of salvation to them? 
and gave them those good bocks which 
would learn them the way to Heaven? 
and if they treated them as brethren, or 
as slaves? These very unexpected in- 
terrogations seemed to furnish new mat- 
ter for reflection; they nevertheless 
brought their respective answers. The 
Indians then advised them to “go home 
and preach the Gospel of salvation to 
these;—give them those good books 
which would learn them the way to Heav- 
en—treat them as brethren and not as 
slaves; and then come and preach to us.” 

The whole missionary company soon 
departed, and one of them, who was at 
that time a member of Congress and re- 
sided in the state of New Jersey, was so 
much affected by the circumstance that in 
a short time he emancipated all his slaves. 

Soon after my return home, I called on 
this Congress man in order to hear his 
own statement; he very readily, seriously, 
and fully confirmed the whole. 





 *Flitevary. | 


“ Passing away, is written upon the 
world, and all that it contains.” 

The year hath gone by. Winter, with 
its piercing chillness; its storms and its 
melaneholy blasts; its pleasant gatherings 
round the cheerful fire-side, and its hours 
of suffering to those against whom it has 
been leagued with poverty—Spring, fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, like Pity after 
Sorrow, and “pouring balm into the 
wounds he made,” has flung the gar- 
ment of gladness over stricken Nature in 
her hour of desolation—Summer, with 
his hot breath, his thunderbolts, his fork- 
ed lightnings, and the blessing of his 
plenteous fruits—and Autumn, gathering 
those fruits into the garner, and again 
pressing upon the brow of Nature the sig- 
net of decay,—have lingered with us for 
their allotted time, and have all departed. 








It is well for us, at the close of the 


been related by a venerable philanthropist, | 
now resi ne Pain 


pen to uce on the minds of some of 





year, to look back at the moments 
have past, and consider whether 

have made us wiser and better than we 
were at its commencement, or whether 
too great a portion of them has not been 
unprofitably wasted. When we call back 
to memory these forgotten hours, wha 
shall we find in the account which they 
have carried in against us? Have we been 
properly grateful for the good gifts we 
have received from the Giver of all good, 
and bowed submissively to the afflictions 
with which he has been pleased to visit 
us? Have we offered up “the morning 
and the evening sacrifice” of a spirit con- 
scious of its own frailties, and seek ing 
after holier things? Or have we to re 
proach ourselves, that “we have left un- 
done those things which we ought to have 
done; and have done those things which 
we ought not to have done?” That we 
have nurtured pride and vanity secretly 
within our hearts, and suffered anger and 
discontent too frequently to obtain an 
undue empire over us ? 

A year! How rapidly it has passed a- 
way! seeming to some of us scarcely more 
than the memory of an indistinct dream, 
it has wrought upon us so little change. 
To others it has been an important era, 
crowded with eventful incident, and in- 
delibly impressed upon the recollection 
by the alterations it has made in charac- 
ter, or feeling, or circumstance. Thous- 
ands hailed its entrance with gladness, 
whose hearts are now crushed by some 
unsparing desolation, or lie cold and 
pulseless beneath the withered grass. 
And who, of those that now interchange 
the customary salutations of the New 
Year, may say that they will ever be wit- 
nesses of its dying hour? Surely, then, it 
is fitting that the present moments should 
not be suffered to pass unprofitably—that 
we should erect in our hearts some mon- 
ument of good deeds, whereby we may 
know that they have been. 

Then amid the festivities that are at- 
tendant upon the season, and the serious 
thoughts that ought to be gathered around. 
its passing hours, shall the poor and mis- 
erable plead in vain for the dole of com- 
passion? Woman was not formed to 
look upon scenes of suffering with a care- 
less eye: it is alike her privilege and her 
duty to impart consolation to the sorrows 
of the afflicted, and relief to the necessi- 
ties of the destitute. And whose cup is 
so crowded with wretchedness as that of 
the slave? from whom may he hope for 
sympathy, if her heart is closed against 
the cry of his agony? The New Year! oh, 
suffer it not to go by and leave him still 
bending hopelessly beneath the weight 
of his fetters—uncheered by the soothing 
of compassion, and the knowledge that 
the exertions of Woman, at least, will be 
given to the cause of his Emancipation! 


Errata. In the article on “John 
Woolman,” (No. 15, page 116, last col- 
umn,) “the beautiful history of a weak 
heart,” should have been of a “meek” 
one; and half a dozen lines lower, for 
“undending in,” read “unbending to his 
own weaknesses.” Still lower in the 
same column, in “The Sightless,” for «I 
thought as sleep, a darkness,” read “as 
deep a darkness.” These errors are al- 





most unforgivable. 
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For the Genius of Universe] Emancipation. 
‘TO A CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. 
A kindly greeting to you all! 
To all an op’ning year of gladness! 
May never sorrow round you fall, 
More dark than twilight’s pensive sadness. 
The wintry blast may whistle shrill, 
And clouds may dim the face of heaven, 
But Friendship’s wreath shall brighten still, 
On this our gladsome New Year’s even! 


While lips and hearts are smiling thus, 
And hands are fondly clasped together, 
Oh what are cloudy skies to us,— 
Or fortune’s bright or stormy weather ? 


We may not meet to hail again, 
Another year with hearts of lightness ; 
Some beating pulse may rest ere then, 
Some eye have lost its wonted brightness. 


We may have met, perchance, alas! 


e sl seehing almost to shut it 
0 Ha yorld, and from all sights 
save the saute of the heavens and the 
universa! green of the earth. It was an 
old stone building, and very small, and 
as plainly constructed as possible. Be-' 
hind it was the grave-yard;—enclosed 
by Jow stone walls, and shaded all round 
by immense elms, though none were suf- 
fered to intrude within its limits. 1 was 
scarcely ever more surprised than on en- 
tering it. The Quaker burial places in 
general—lI have been in many of them— 
present nothing but au undulating sur- 
face of verdure. But here every grave 
had its memorial—rose bushes planted 
at the head and foot, entwining their 
branches and scattering their perfume, 
and their luxuriant branches over the re- 
mains of the beloved ones—sometimes 
mingled with evergreen, and sometimes 





To mingle hearts, and then be parted ; 
Or some dark blight may o’er us pass, 
And leave us lone and broken hearted! 


But let the future smile or frown— 
Hope's pinion now is fluttering o’er us, 
One gem of bliss is still our own, 
And one bright rose of joy before us! 


Oh, may the rose be cherished well ! 
The sparkling gem be sullied never— 
And parted friendship’s only knell 


Be when our hearts are still’dforever. £. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
PENNSDALE. NO. Il. 
THE FUNERAL. 


I waked from my first slumber in 
Pennsdale, on a bright Sabbath morning— 
or, in the phraseology of my uncle’s fam- 
ily, first day—and after breakfast, pre- 
pared for a three or four miles ride to 
meeting. The usual distance was this 
day to be somewhat lengthened, in order 
to attend a funeral—that of an aged man, 
one of the patriarchs of Pennsdale. 1 
had long known him by name, for he had 
been throughout the course of a long 
life the most intimate friend of my grand- 
father; and it was not without a feeling 
of saddened interest, that I listened, as we 
rode slowly up the lane towards the 
house, to a short account of his life and 
character from the lips of my uncle.— 
He concluded with saying—Yet though 
few men have been more generally re- 
garded with a feeling of affectionate ve- 
neration, his death will not be very bit- 
terly lamented. It was not one of those 
which afflict the heart of the surviver alike 
with grief and terror; he had outlived 
most of the friends of his youth, and 
had long been like a ripened sheaf wait- 
ing for the harvester. 

In a few moments, I was standing by 
the coffin. The face before me was deep- 
ly furrowed with the lines of age, but 

e expression it still wore was so calm, 
so peaceful, so fyll of benevolence, that 
I felt I could have dearly loved him ; and 
the tears almost started to my eyes at the 
thought that he could not now bestow 
on me one look of kindness. 

His son, a man considerably advanced 
in years, was seated by the head of the 
coffin. His face was sorrowful, but calm 
and perfectly resigned. The grand-child- 
ren of the deceased were seated near 
him, but though the tears fell fast and 
almost unconsciously from many of 
their eyes, they were rather the tears of 
tenderness than of deep affliction ;—call- 
ed forth by the memory of all the happy 
hours they had spent by his side, or seat- 
ed on his knee, and the thought of all 
his gentle words of admonition and af- 
fection. 

The coffin was at length closed, and 
placed in the simple hearse, and the pro- 
cession moved forward. The meeting- 
house of Pennsdale was situated in a 
still, secluded spot, and was completely 
embowered by large forest trees, while 


half hiding from view a simple tablet of 
wood or marble. The sweet-briar and 
wild honeysuckle almost covered the 
walls, filling the air with their fragrance 
—while the song of the woodland bird 
and the ceaseless hum of the honey-bee 
went up for hymn and requiem. 

We gathered round the open grave, 
and there was a deep silence—silence in 
the heart as well as in the outward world. 
Most of those who were assembled there, 
remembered well the face that was now 
to be seen of them no more; and while 
their thoughts wandered over the scenes 
of his past life, they could not fail to 
return to their bosoms strengthened and 
purified. A few solemn words were 
spoken, and then that form was shut from 
them on earth forever. 

We retired into the meeting-house— 
There was one seat left vacant--one 
that had seldom been so, even amid 
summer’s heat or winter’s storms, for up- 
wards of thirty years past. The time of 
worship passed over in silence, but the 
faces of those about me became gradu- 
ally lightened, and when it was conclu- 
ded, the usual friendly greetings were 
interchanged and kindly words spoken, 
by voices that were indeed more serious 
than their accustomed tone, but from 
hearts that were peaceful and happy. * 

Marcarer. 

Dr. Dwight closes a sermon “on the 
happiness of Heaven,” with the follow- 
ing beautiful simile :— 


“To the eye of man, the sun appears 
a pure light ; a mass of unmingled glory. 
Were we to ascend with a continual 
flight towards this luminary, and could, 
like the eagle, gaze directly on its lustre, 
we should in our progress behold its 
greatness continually enlarge, and _ its 
splendour become every moment more 
intense. As we rose through the heavens, 
we should see a little orb changing, grad- 
ually, into a great world; and, as we ad- 
vanced nearer and nearer, should behold 
it expanding every way, until all that 
was before us became a universe of ex- 
cessive and universal glory. Thus the 
Heavenly inhabitant will, at the com- 
mencement of his happy existence, see 
the Divine system filled with magnifi- 
cence and splendor, and arrayed in glo- 
ry and beauty; and, as he advances over 
and through the successive periods of du- 
ration, will behold all things more and 
more luminous, transporting and sun-like, 
forever.” 


_ 


Anecpote or Tatterrann.—Fatal 
Neglect —“1I cannot but admire,” said 
Louis XVIII. to Talleyrand, “the influ- 
ence you have had in all that has hap- 
pened in France. How did you manage, 
first to overthrow the Directory, and 
next the colossal power of Bonaparte ?”— 
« Sire,” replied the Minister, “I have had 
no hand in these things, J assure you. 
I cannot explain it, but I believe there is 
something in me fatal to governments 
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ay—how amazing must be the dispro- 
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Fi 45, portion between the evil that has been 
° % done, and the little good perfected, in the 
sy FiaT JUSTITIaA BUAT CELUM. Vy course of a long life! 
& ‘ I never knew a meditative individual, 
v 


who had a high opinion of human nature, 
or doubted the overmastering depravity 
of the heart. In spite of his pride and 
self-love, the evidence of his criminality 
was too clear to be invalidated, and he did 
not hesitate to pronounce a verdict of 
guilty. 

If a man could cull oui his various 
passions, thoughts, conversations, actions, 
and the like, and assort them into separ- 
pleted my twelfth year, and ushered me| oo Kia rigid ee ms 
into my “teens.” The flow of ny fecl-' a single year—their evil disparity would 
ings .was delightfully. impetuous. My crush him to the earth with annihilating 

. a . . . 
‘ % F weight, or humble him even to despair. 
pte ge ee re reign | Prejudice would tower upward like the 
a single hour. Inj.) ; 1 " : 
stature, | was below the ordinary standard; | vat Sy set ne pelea 
but I then felt as tall and as huge, as any sae siceniek te talk Chimb ee 
Goliah in the land. I could now exactly ° y eae 
imitate the very strut that I adopted—the | et ees 
ludicrous affectation of manhood—the | pe Serene aay dnagsxes Pred 
authoritative mode of speech—tlie sud- sgn sa esi a — 
den gravity of feature. ‘The family were a chain of mountains higher and more 


; : extended than the Apennines. On the 
disposed to wink at these encroachments other hand, Humanity, Benevolence, Jus- 
upon their prerogatives; they had the tice, and Disinterestedness—each would 


ree Ap enforce instant subordination, be scarcely an ant-hill in size. Well has 
and they did not fear any revolutionary | + teen said, that if there be any object 
consequences. My reign, however, was! which excites the supreme astonishment 
brief: the day after that anniversary, I was of angels, it is a proud man—a self-right- 
but a little boy, under strict parental au- cous pharisee 
thority, and surprisingly docile, Jn examining my worldly sffeirs, at 
Well—year after year has glided away |”. elie 
—in what manner J cannot tell, to what thie EG, gS $ Aad Sas ~ 
profit I dare not estimate—and now be ites: mit ‘4 a Wee ” <agpaiv ; 
Time has perfected my twenty-fifth year. |*Y Purse 18 Darren of coin—or, to spe’ 
Twenty-Five !—brief as it now seems, | a Ye . ay oS ag alae i 
it was once too long for admeasurement r bic pair - , a 
—an unwasting immortality, shoreless, ” a at Kg phar a es al 
boundless, inconceivable. T’o the beauti- |UC® *¥° On® | a ” J a 
ful and fragile bark of childhood, it was |“¥8e me of being purseproud; nos o 
a vast ocean, on which no appearance of a sere ages si nt een 
land was visible. As the voyage length- 7 i Paap «lig ma pa | 
ened, I could discern through my little eer bye ashes fei oe n aN 
telescope, rarely and indistinetly, a dark |P""° ar 8 poh seep rl a : 
speck at the edge of the horizon, which eer ve rahe : ti ae a ” wound 
continued almost imperceptibly to ex- id ps0 “be ; 2p ae a STE 
pand till it threw a broad shadow upon va baie ys often baer. 
the gorgeous sky. Soon it became visi- a a pets date oa woul a act 
ee te ee Senet > loti oe —r, have sealed up the fountain of sensibility, 
full of goodly fruits, cultivated by the which is now gushing over the sufferings 
hand of industry in every variety of man- 0 icihtnd. te que ok Gheilechhe or 
ner, and exceedingly fertile in soil. And a oa ‘ sGies me neither pov amas vas 
sell tatoo ee esi riches ; feed me with food convenient for 
MG ~|me; lest I be full, and deny thee, and 
tinguishable—trees, rocks, shrubbery, and ont, Who is the Lord? or | ae be poor, 
oth si . oo ee eee ye and steal, and take the name of my God 
mighty bey, with « fresh breeze and « in vain.” ‘This supplication I adopt as 
pleasant hope—the waves are rippling wt itn 
merrily, and the heavens are serenely J 
bright. I have encountered many a storm 
of adversity—rough, and cruel, and sud- 
den—but not a sail has been lost, nor a 
single leak sprung. The port of Death 
is ahead. Be it near or remote, may ] 
be prepared to enjoy a heavenly home! 
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TWENTY-FIVE. 


* We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man.” Youns. 


I shall never forget the day which com- 








“ Leta broad stream with golden sands 
Through all bis meadows roll, 

He’s but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul.” 


‘** Prown on me, friend, if e’er I boast 

O’er fellow-minds enslav'd in clay, 

Or swell when I shall have engross'd 

A larger heap of shining dust, 

And wear a bigger load of earth than they. 
Let the vain world salute me loud, 
My thoughts look inward, and forget 
The sounding names of High and Great, 

The flatteries of the crowd.” 


* * > 

The value of time is above computa- 
tion. No man ever occupied a day so} 
well as to render it unsusceptible of im- May the errors of the past year be cor- 
provement, in thought, word or deed. | rected by its successor, and another 


Perhaps his best services can furnish no} pipes Day find me wiser, and better, 











who neglect me.” 


equivalent. What, then, must be the loss/ and happier than the present ! 


—what the deficiencies of a whole year ? W. L. G. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

We tender the compliments of the 
season to our patrons, and invoke upon 
their heads the richest blessings of heav- 
en. May they enjoy a year of unalloyed 
happiness and constant prosperity. But 
we cannot frame a more appropriate par- 
agraph than we wrote at the opening of 
the last New-Year. If it were as easy 
te bestow as to wish, we would over- 
whelm them with favors—but perhaps, in 
so doing, we should do more mischief than 
good. We will therefore merely give 
them a few simple rules of conduct, 
which, if followed, will furnish them with 
the means of health and competency. 
Be temperate—by which we mean, crink 
no ardent spirits—not a drop: neither 
suffer your passions to dissipate vour 
reason. Be honest—in your dealings, 
your politics, your religion : for honesty 
will always obtain in the sight of God 
and man, and is decidedly * the best pol- 
icy.” Be virtuous—but recollect that 
passive virtue benefits no one. Be punc- 
tual in your payments and promises—it 
will give you character and stability— 
your business will also prosper. Be ac- 
tive—lend your hearty co-operation in 
every good work; insomuch that if you 
were to die this year, your loss would be 
publicly deplored. Be prudent—not cov- 








Rare Exuisirions or Morar Prin- 
cipte. Few publishers of newspa- 
pers seem to exhibit a lively sense of the 
moral responsibility which rests upon 
their station, It is their “vocation” to 
print; and, unhappily, in the eagerness 
of competition, they are often willing to 
give publicity to advertisements, hand- 
bills, books, &c. &c. which are decidedly 
pernicious or cruel in theirtendency. Very 
few of them, we opine, would consent to 
have their papers taken as a true specimen 
of their own morality, or philanthropy, or 
piety—and yet they could not justly com- 
plain if they were tried by this standard. 
We should be sorry to believe, that every 
man who advertises his own species for 
public or private sale, is friendly to the 
horrid system of slavery; or that he who 
prints lottery tickets or advertisements, is 
a gambler; or that he who admits into 
his columns, theatrical notices or puffs, 
is a loose moralist;—but does not such 
conduct virtually declare, that his princi- | 
ples can be bought at a cheap price? He 
consents to print immoral and unseemly 
intelligence-—not because he would in- 
jure the public, or is a shameless advo- 
cate of vice—but simply because it is a 
His conscience is a vic- 
tim to his avarice. ‘The laws of the state 
fori his code of morality; and he is wil- 


profitable job. 





etous, nor grasping, nor grovelling—but 
live within your income. Be charitable, 
and kind, and generous—your deeds will 
go up like incense to heaven. Finally, 
be wise—not skilled in the cunning and 
duplicity of the world, but wise for time 
and eternity. Esteem it a proud thing 
to be under the guidance and protection 
of an Almighty Parent, and wrestle vig- 
orously for an everlasting crown.—a. 





“THe Juvenite Monrury.” The 
first,mumber of a Magazine, with this 
title, printed at Amherst, Mass. and ema- 
nating from the Classical Institution at 
Mount Pleasant, ig on our table; and 
considering the juvenility of its writers, 
and the modesty of its pretensions, it is 
a very creditable and promising affair. 
It has a beaptiful lithographic view of 
“Flat Rock Dam, on Schuylkill”—its 
mechanical execution is uncommonly 
neat---the paper is of good quality-~and 
the whole is well got up. Original and 
translated papers in the Greek, Latin, 
Halian, French and Spanish Languages, 
will occasionally appear in the work. 
We give its youthful editors, «C. W. T. 
and H. ii. D.” a public welcome.---c. 





Last Friday was a de 


The sky was cloudless, 


Curis tMas. 
lightful day. 
The great sun was prodigal of glorious 
light. The air had no asperity, and eve- 
ry thing was pleasant to the eye. Our 
windows were open during the day. In- 
deed, as yet we have not had even a fore- 
taste of winter—certainly not of a New- 
England winater.—c. 





A Sprenpip Rewanrp, A reward of 
$20,000 has been offered by the Consul 
of the Netherlands, residing in New- 
York, for the recovery of the jewels sto- 
Jen from the palace of the prince of Or- 
ange. We wish weknew where to find 
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ling to go to the end of the line. 

We publish the following as rare ex- 
hibitions of moral principle, and hold 
them up for the imitation of others.—e. 


“ We are frequently applied to, to print 
“ Ball Tickets,’ Huindbills for “ Turkey 
Shoots,” 'l'umblers,” “ Rope Dancers,” 
&c.; and as we do not wish to put people 
to unnecessary trouble, we take this op- 
portunity to say, that while we esteem it 
a favour to get job printing to do, yet 
none need apply for printiag of the de- 
scription above named. 

We know that other offices will cheer- 
fully do it, and that by refusing ourselves, 
we shall not prevent the sports and ex- 
hibitions which they are desirous to ad- 
vertise ; but we can, and do, thus protest 
against them. As we do not feel dis- 
posed to shelter ourselves under the plea 
that “if we do not do it others will,” 
we hereby give public notice, that. no 
printing of the above kind is done at the 
oflice of the Rochester Observer. 

Rochester Observer. 


Lottery Brokers, have recently been sent 
us for publication. We inform them and 
the public, that we uniformly decline 
such publications, We shall rest more 
easily without the amount usually receiv- 
ed for such sotices, than we should un- 
der the reflection that we had been in- 
strumental in inducing the inexperienced 
and unwary to vest their means in uncer- 
tain speculations.”"—Village Record. 
PUBLIC LOSS. 

The New-York papers of Monday 

mention the death of the Rev. John M. 


Mason, PD. D. one of the most distin- 





guished and popular preachers of the 
age. Even the enormous hyperbole of 
Dr. Watts, in praise of an eminent di- 
vine, may here be pertinently quoted.—c. 


«The muse, that mourn’s a nation’s fall, 
Should wait at Mason's funeral, 

Should mingle majesty and groans, ~ 
Such as she sings to sinking thrones, 
And, indeep sounding numbers, tell 
How Sion trembled when this pillar fell. 
Sion grows weak, Columbia poor, 
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“ Three different advertisements from | 


WasuinetTon Crry Cormaenesa.) This 
is one of the most beautifully printed and 
well conducted weekly papers in the 
Union. Hereafter it will be united with 
the Columbian Register, and ‘entitled 
“The American Spectator and Washing- 
ton City Chronicle,” under the editorial 
care of Walter Colton, Esq. It deserves, 
and we hope it receives, a very liberal 
patronage.—-[See its prospectus in anoth- 
er column.|—c. 


Greensporoven (N. C.) Parrior, 
The prospectus of this paper will be found 
in another column. The editor is a per- 
severing, intelligent, independent man, 
with a brave heart and a clear head— 
openly opposed to slavery in a state 
where such opposition is positive heroism, 





We find the following sentiments in a 
letter of Mr. Jefferson to the venerable 
John Adams, dated October 28, 1813, 
They do not exactly chime with some of 
the opinions expressed in the Message of 
President Jackson.---Vational Gazette. 
“J agree with you that there is a na- 
tural aristocracy among men. The 
grounds of this are virtue and talents, 
Formerly, bodily powers gave place 
among the aristoi. But since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder has armed the weak 
as well as the strong with missile death, 
bodily strength, like beauty, good humor, 
politeness, and other accomplishments, 
has become but an auxiliary ground of 
distinction. There is also an artificial 
aristocracy, founded on wealth and birth, 
without either virtue or talents; for with 
these it would belong to the first class. 
The natural aristocracy I consider as the 
most precious gift of nature, for the in- 
struction, the trusts, and government of 





and where it cannot fail of making a 
healthy impression. We wish-the Patri- | 
ot the most flattering success, and should | 


be happy to receive subscriptions for the , 
same.—--G. 





Amatocamation. On a motion, lately, | 
in the Virginia Convention, to extend the. 
right of suffrage to all while men, Mr. | 
Tazewell is said to have remarked, that | 
it was difficult to tell who was a white 
man! We knew that the process of 
amalgamation was going on pretty rapidly 
in Virginia, but we had no idea that the 
mixture had become so delicate or gene- 
ral.---G. 


Fire. The immense Steam Sugar Re- 
finery of Mr. D. L. Thomas, situated on 
Hillen-street, was totally destroyed by | 
fire on Tuesday night last. It had an| 


i 


insurance of $40,000, which will cover | 
only about half the loss. “!t is singu- 
larly unfortunate,” says the American, 
“that on the very day of this disastrous 


Went, arrangements had been made to} 
export a large quantity of refined sugar, | 


which was to have been shipped on the | 
following day.” The conflagration was | 


uncommonly splendid.—«e. 





The Maryland Legislature assembled 
at Annapolis on Monday. Mr. Marriott 
was unanimously elected President of the 
Senate. The officers of the preceding 
session were all re-clected. In the House, 
two candidates were nominated for Speak- 
er. Francis Thomas, Esq. of Frederick 
county, (friendly to Jackson,) was chosen 
by a vote of 39 to 37, and two blanks. 
Gideon Pearce, the former clerk, was re- 
elected.--c. 





Concness. Let our readers be pa- 
tient. When this body transacts any- 
thing worth recording, we shall advertise 
them of the fact. We don’t expect to 
be often under the necessity of noticing 


it.—c. 





It is a satisfaetion, in these downward 
times, to see such a general expressior 
of disapprobation of that part of the Pre- 
sident’s Mesage which relates to the In- 
dians, and the pretensions of Georgia and 


| Alabama to usurp political domination 


over them. Al! men of good principles 
are shocked with the idea of abandoning 
these defenceless people to their 

sors, seeing the United States Goyetn- 
ment it bound by solemn igy to 
protect them in their rights of person and 





Nature herself, with all her store, 
Cen furnish such a pomp for death ng more.” 





pronorty.-——.Ver-J-rsen State Gazett>. 


sociely. And, indeed, it would have been 
inconsistent in creation to have formed 
man for the social state, and not to have 
provided virtue and wisdom enough to 
manage the concerns of the society. May 
we not even say, that that form of gov- 
ernment is the best which provides most 
effectually for a pure selection of these 
natural aristoi into the offices of govern- 
ment? ‘The artificial aristocracy is a 
mischievous ingredient in government, 
and provision should be made to prevent 
its ascendency.” 





We do not think that the “ world will 
come to an end” in consequence of a re- 


‘fusal to re-charter the Bank of the United 


States. But, if the question were left to 
our decision, whether we should have a 
president for life, or such a bank as is 
suggested, we should without half a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, firmly decide in favor 
of the former.—The power and patronage 
of the general government is already quite 
sufficient. Give it the command of such a 
bank, and a Procrustean bed would be in- 
stantly established. There are some who 
yet remember how things have been. 

The U. 8. Telegraph, speaking of the 
Bank of the U. States, pays the following 
compliment to Congress—* Its millions 
will be lavished upon Members of Con- 
gress and their constituents, to purchase 
a re-charter !”’ 

It will be recollected that the editor of 
this paper is printer to Congress. —Viles’. 





From a Messige of James Monroe. 


“] have no hesitation, however, to de- 
clare it as my opinion, that the Indian 
title was not affected in the slightest cir- 
cumstance by the compact with Georgia, 
and that there is no obligation on the 
United States to remove the Indians by 
force. The express stipulation of the 
compact, that their title should be extin- 
guished at the expense of the United 
States, when it may be done peaceably 





and on reasonable conditions, is a full 
proof that it was the clear and distinct 
understanding of both parties to it, that 
the Indians had a right to the territory, in 
the disposal of which they were to be re- 
garded as free agents. An attempt to 
move them by force, would, in my opin- 
ion, be unjust. In the future measures 
to be adopted in regard to the Indians 
within our limits, and, in consequence, 
within the limits of any State, the United 
States have duties to perform and o 
character to sustain, lo which they ought 
not to be indifferent.” 
=a 

“Reronm.’ We commend the fol- 
lowing remark, by Burke, to the edifica- 
tion of the “reformers” and Constita- 
tion-menders of our times: “The shal- 
lowest understanding, the rudest hand is 
equal to the task of destroying and pull- 
ing down. Folly or rage ean overturn 
and demolish more in an hour, than pru- 
dence, deliberation and foresight (cam 


{boild ap in a hundred years.” 
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Gov. Wolf, of Penn. delivered his in- 
augural address on the 15th inst. He 
says emphatically, that no person should 
be appointed to office, who has not es- 
tablished a character for integrity, indus- 
try, sobriety, and a capacity to discharge 
his official duties personally and without 
reliance on others. ¢9 He who has 
besn dishonest in a private transaction, 
can have no claim to public confi- 
dence. €$ He expresses satisfaction 
with the present tariff, and his opinion 
that National appropriations for internal 
improvements, are constitutional and 
proper.-—Mass. Journal. 

The Cherokee Indians propose to ob- 
serve the first day of January asa day of 
fasting and prayer, for the relief of the 
nation, at the present rem crisis, 
when the strong hand of power threatens 
to drive them into the wilderness, and 
tear from them their heritage. The re- 
ligious people of the nation, will univer- 
sally observe the day. The editor of the 
Cherokee Phoenix calls upon the chris- 
tian friends of the Indians, abroad, to 
meet on that day and pray for the Chero- 
kees. “Help,” he says, “in this interest- 
ing crisis, must come from above.” We 
yet hope that the poor harassed and 
cruelly wronged Cherokees, will find 
that help in the direction that shall be 
given to our national Councils in their 
behalf.— Prov. Daily. 





Public Sentiment.—-An intelligent gen- 
tleman who has recently returned to this 
city from a tour to the west in steam-boats 
and stages of 1,400 miles, in the course 
of which the Indians were often the sub- 
ject of conversation, informs us that he 
has not met with an individual who did 
not condemn the conduct of Georgia and 


the United States’ government. 
NV. Y. Cbs. 





Horerut! The friends of Temper- 
ance in some places give distinct intima- 
tion that they shall be ready to come up 
to the work of moral reform as soon as a 
majority of the principal citizens shall 
consent to come with them.---That is: 
they will be ready to join the army, as 
soon as the enemy is routed. Promising 
recruits !---There are plenty of this de- 
scription. But the cause languishes for 
want of volunteers who are ready to join 
now, without waiting to see whether the 
majority will be on their side or not. 

Boston Philanthropist. 





The Government of Mexico has set- 
tled for the Editor of the Columbia, S. C. 
paper, the question of slavery in Texas. 
It won’t do to Buy the Province and re- 
store slavery. Besides, the Mexican 
Government would bar this in the treaty. 
But it is not believed the Province is for 
sale at any price.—Boston Palladium. 





An application is expected to be made 
to Congress for the admission of Florida 
into the Union as a State. Here the Sla- 
very question may occur, A writer rec- 
ommends a suspension of decision till 
Michigan is ready for introduction also. 

Ibid. 





The Legislature of the British Island 
of Grenada, has passed an act to allow 
free persons of color to sit as jurors— 
and the King of England has given his 
assent to it. The law is, therefore, in 
operation. The British keep the lead in 
extending equality to the blacks. 


eee 


_ The Barque Isabella, Capt. Haven, ar- 

nved at this port, a few days since, with 

a crew of seven black men. They look 

well, are decently clad, and are said to 

be sailors. We saw them all, or 

nearly all at public worship—Need we 
ashamed to own these for men and 
bren?— Ports. Obs. 


, THE. DOCTORS. 
By T. Hood, the author of Whims and Oddities. 
Be honors which to Kings we give, 
To Doctors also paid:— 
We're the King’s subjects while we live— 
The Doetors’ when we're dead. 


Tho’ when in health, and thoughtless mood, 
We treat them oft with ing; 
Yet they, returning ill with good, 


Relieve us from our coughing (coffin.) 


At times they kill us, to be sure, 

. In cases rather tickle— 

But when they’ve killed—they still can cure 
Their patients—in a pickle. 


And when at last we needs mxst die— 
The Doctors cannot save 

From death—they still most kindly try 
To snatch us from the grave. 


Vartous Xtems. 


West India Trade.—We announced, some days 
ago,says a London paper, that apprehensions were 
entertained that our government were seriously 
thinking of throwing open the West India trade 
to the United States. There is now, no doubt, 
extraordinary as it may appear, that such is 
the fact. The negociations upon this subject, 
have been going on sub rosa for some months. 


“A letter from Cincinnati, dated Friday night 
13th December, says that “I have just time to 
say thata most awful fire is raging at this mo- 
ment; I think at least thirty buildings have been 
destroyed. It has reached the U. States Bank; 
which, if it should unfortunately take fire, one 
half of the city must be destroyed.—The water 
works have unfortunately been stopped, and no 
water is to be had except from the river in 
buckets.—A postscript says, I believe, it has 
been stopped at the Bank.” 

It is said that within ten months, the popula- 
tion of Oporto has decreased more than 11,000 


souls. 
In Spain, Gen. Egina has narrowly escaped 
death from the explosion of an infernal machine, 


which was introduced to, and exploded in his 


apartment. 

A Holiday Present.—A short time ago, Mr. 
Benjamin Post, of Westbury, L. I. on opening 
his door one evening, found a band-box, and 
upon opening it, discovered an infant, about one 
week old. It was supposed to be intended as a 
holiday present. Whether it was an annual, 
or not, we cannot say. ‘ 

It is stated in the newspapers, that the Em- 
peror of Austria wrote, with his own hand, a 
letter to the Emperor of Russia, songrnty ets 
him upon the brilliant success, fortunate 
termination of the war with Turkey. If this 
is true, it goes far to prove, that the jealousy 
of the former, respecting the ambitious views 
of the latier, was not in such lively exercise, 
as has been often stated in European papers. 

Mr. Read lately said, in the Select Council of 
Philadelphia, that Boston was the best cleansed 
city ia the Union; that Philadelphia had been 
dehcient in her system till 1826, when she 
framed one on that of Boston, and it worked 
admirably. 

Plain Republican Habits.—We learn from the 
Washington Telegraph, that the East Room of 
the President’s house has been furnished, by 
order of General Jackson, at an expense of about 
nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

It is stated in the newspapers, that an officer 
in the U. 8S. army at the Sault de St. Marie, has 
translated the greater portion of the Bible into 
the language of the Indians (Chippeways.) 
The narrations in Genesis are said to have ex- 
cited great interest among the Indians from 
their striking accordance, in many particulars, 
with their own most cherished traditions. 


Assurance Company of Female Beauty.—A for- 
eign Journal states, (seriously) that a new As- 
surance Company has just been established at 
Santa Fe, inS. America; the object of which is, 
to assure female beauty! The plan is stated to be 
as follows:—Any woman may estimate her per- 
sonal beauty at whatever value she pleases, and 
assure it at that value, paying a proportionate 
sum, according to the period assured for, &c. 
The Company assures female beauty from the 
age of fifteen to that of thirty, paying to the 
assurer a specific sui, if her beauty goes off, or 
is by accident injured, during a given period. 

A visitor to Newstead Abbey, in the last New 
Monthly Magazine, says, that “at the end of 
a long narrow room, lay the stone coffin found 
among the ruins, and the cup formed of a 
human skull. Both these awful momentos of 
mortality were used in Lord Byron’s convival 
parties—the one as a wine cooler, and the 
other as a drinking vessel.” 

In France last year, there were 4855 acciden- 
tal deaths, 1754 suicides, and 86 duelz, 29 of the 
latter wore fotal. 

It is stated that there are more than 200 Tem- 
Societies in the state of New York, with 
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about 25,000 members. 
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Chemists.—The four most sminent Cheaists 
of E have died within ¢year, viz; ~~ 
Wollaston, Davy, Proust, auquelin. g- 
land has now, in Mr. Farrady, the first chemist 
of the age. 

Mr. G. Catlin, of New York is taking a pic- 
ture of the Virginia Convention. He will give 
a likeness of each of the nineiy-six members, 
Mr. Monroe in the chair and M:. Madison on the 
floor. 

Forty or fifty seamen, recently shipped on 
board the receiving ship U. States, have ceased 
drawing their rations of grog,and intend to 
apply the proceeds to purchase a library for the 
ship. 

We have been informed (says the New Or 
jeans Bee of the 28th ult.) that John Clay, Esq., 
brother of the late Secretary of State, died on 
board of the steam boat Rover, at twenty miles 
below Memphis, on the 19th inst. 


The value of Domestic Articles exported 
from the U. 8. in the year ending on the 30th of 
Sept. last was $55,800,000—being 5,133,331, 
more than in the preceding year. 

Independence of the Press.—An Ohio editor 
declined publishing an obituary notice of two 
columns, on the death of an infant two months 
old! deeming it rather too long; and for which 
refusal the writer stopped his paper. 

————— a 


GREENSBOROUGH PATRIOT. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tue Greenspornoven Parrior is devoted to 
the collection and dissemination of facts and 
arguments in favor of public education, the en- 
couragement of manufactures in the southern 
states, a general improvement in the condition 
of our coloured population, a change in the 
policy of our banking institutions, and a total 
overthrow of that system of electioneering which 
has disgraced the character of our country. It 
will be our steady aim to collect and condense 
all the foreign and domestic news, of a moral, 
political, religious or miscelaneous character, 
that may be interesting to a reading community. 
In short—our paper shall be, in the broadest 
and most unqualified sense of the term, a friend 
of the people, and an unwavering defender of 
their rights. The great mass of our labouring 
population constitutes the “bone and sinew” of 
the land:—Our labours are devoted to their in- 
terest—to them we look for help in time of 
need. Wittiam Swaim. 


CONDITIONS. 


Tue Greensponoven Parnior is printed and 
published every Saturday morning, on a large 
super-royal sheet, at two dollars per annum, 
payable within three months from the date of 
the first number, or three dollars after the 
expiration of that period. 

Each subscriber will be at liberty to discon- 
tinue at any time within the first three months, 
by paying for the numbers received according 
to the above terms; but no paper will be discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, and a fuail- 
ure to order a discontinuance will be considered 
a new engagement. 

Those who may become responsible for ten 
copies shall receive the eleventh gratis. An 
allowance of ten per cent. will also be made to 
authorized agents for procuring subscribers, and 
warranting their solvency, or remitting the 
cash. 

ApVERTISEMENTS, not exceeding twelve lines, 
neatly inserted three times for one dollar—and 
twenty-five cents for cach sueceeding publica- 
tion—those of greater length in the same pro- 
portion. 

All letters and communications to the editor, 
on business relative to the paper, must be posr- 
paip, or they will not be attended to. 

3 By way of encouragement to those who 
are willing to lend us a helping hand, we will 
give the following premiums: For the greatest 
number of subscribers, (provided that number 
shall exceed twenty, ) furnished at our office, on 
or before the twenty-third day of May next, 
$5,00 in cash, and the Patriot for life, or during 
the continuance of our establishment—For the 
second greatest (provided it exceed fifteen, ) the 
Patriot during its publication.—For the third 
greatest (provided it exceed ten,) the Patriot for 
three years.—For the fourth greatest (provided 
itexceed five,) the Patriot for one year—And for 
all under the four greatest, an allowance of 
ten per cent. will be made. 

N. B. The above premiums will not be award- 
ed until the payment of the subscription money 
is rendered sufficiently certain. 

&¥ Those who may undertake to furnish sub- 
scribers will find it to their advantage to for- 
ward names as soon as they may be cvllected; 
because twelve subscribers sent in by the 23d 
of April, will count thirteen on the 23d of May 
—3 subscribers furnished on the 23d of January, 
will count four on the 23d of May—or twenty- 
four subscribers on the 23d of January, will 
count thirty-two on the 23d of May—and in the 
same proportion for a greater or less number 
for a longer or shorter time. 


PROSPECTUS 


or 
THE AMERICAN SPECTATOR 
AND 
WASHINGTON CITY CHRONICLE. 
To be published by Rothwell & Ustick. 


WALTER COLTON—gprror. 


The Publishers of the Wastiwcron Crry 
Curonice, having entered into an arrangement 
with the Proprietor of the Corumsian Recisrer, 
by which the two papers are to be united, and 
believing that a partia] modification of the ori- 
ginal plan of their Journal will have a tendency 
to promote its usefulness and place it on a more 
permanent basis, and having made the nec 
provisions for that object, will after the first of 
January next, issue their paper under the title 
of “The American Spectator and Washington City 
Chronicle.” 

The leading objects of this paper will be, to 
furnish, in a condensed form, intelligence respect 
ing the great benevolent enterprises of the age, 
and to advocate their cause by every argument 
and motive which we may be able to wield; to 
note the advances of Truth, and to aid it in its 
conflict with Error; to record the fresh acces- 
sions of Literature, and to awaken a recollection 
of its buried stores; to report the acquisitions of 
Science, and welcome their application to the 
Mechanic Arts; to sketch the Political Features 
of the Times, and give an outline of the meve- 
ments in this City of Power. 

In the duties of benevolence and self-sacrifice, 
we shall not be captious or censorious—we 
shall steadily appeal to the unchanging obliga- 
tions of man to his Maker and fellow beings. 
In Lirernatvre, we pledge ourselves to the 
maxims of no school, but we shall ever linger 
longest at the shrine where genius has conse 
crated its quenchless energies to the high inter- 
est of humanity. In Science, we shall kindle 
most where we discover the brightest impress 
of utility. In Retreron, we shall not be exclu- 
sive or sectarian: we shall welcome every th 
good in whatever denomination of Christians 
it may prevail; and shall with equal impartiality 
expose every thing evil, wherever it may be 
found—a man’s conduct shall stamp his charac- 
ter and creed—the tree shall be known by its 
fruits. 
In Poritics, we shall not be partisan, although 
we do not pledge ourselves to withhold a free 
expression of our opinions of the qualifications 
and conduct of those in power, or of those who 
may be candidates for these responsible stations. 
We hold it to be a duty in every man to keep a 
scrutinizing vigilance on those to whom our 
sacred rights and privileges are entrusted, and 
to remonstrate, in the language of unyielding 
piety and patriotism, when these trusts are 
faned, or forgotten in the absorbing pursuit of 
self-aggrandizement. 
That a paper so commanding in its objects 
so liberal in its spirit, issuing from the Capi 
of our country, if conducted with fidelity and 
energy, will be sustained by the public, we can- 
not entertain a doubt. We would not solicit 
patronage from considerations of mere charity 
to ourselves, we intend to render e man 
a quid pro quo, and we pissy that our Paper 
will stand by its merits, or fall by its worthless- 
ness. 
We shail ever be grateful for all pertinent 
e mmunications to our columns—while, with a 
becoming spirit of self-reliance, we I smite 
our own rock, and if the streams are hot 
copious, we trust they will at least be pure. 
CONDITIONS. 
The American Spectator and Washington City 
Chronicle, will be published every Saturday 
morning, printed in the beet manner, on a | 
sheet, (imperial size,) at $2 50 per annum,* 
advance-—or $3 to be paid within three months 
from the time of subscribing;—for six months, 
$1 50, in advance. 
Subscribers at a distance who are unknown 
to the publishers or their agents will in all cases 
be expected to pay in advance. 





GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 


The Subscriber being extensively engaged in 
the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 
stantly on hand at his Store in Purapenpuna, a 
general assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
following may be enumerated; 

White and Brown Sugars, 

Lamp and Loaf do 
Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &c, all 


of various qualities aud prices. 

Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 
articles that can be obtained. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at 


C. PEIRCE’S Peer Gaoceny Srore, 
8. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 
N.B. Arrangements have been made to pro- 
eure Fare Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from an 








North Carolina, December, 1829. 


of the United States punctually at to. 









































































































































r€roussait comne un vain songe.——* Mes 
4inis, pore vous m’abusez.......; 
Pheure s’avanct,.......; Pavenir vient 
a pas de géant....... Dieu! j’emporte 
avec moi le deuil de la monarchie. .. teres} 
malheur a la toyauté...., on va la jouer 
aux dés.” Ilse tut. ‘ 
Ce furent ses derniéres paroles; il 
pencha la téte de cété, et demeura long- 
tems dans cet état, les yeux fermés et la 
poitrine haletante. Cabanis fit signe de 
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Portefeuille Francais. 


+ ing in my views of American pros- 
hole eee hibey.h is mortifying to be told 

t in that very country a large portion of the people 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation,— 
Buch a state of things cannot always exist. — Lafayette. 











Battimore, $1 Decemsne, 1829. 
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MORT DE MIRABEAU. | 


FPRAGMENS DES MEMOIRES p’UN PRETRE | 
REGICIDE. 


A la premiére nouvelle de sa maladie, 
je courus le voir. Il etait au lit, pale, 
défait, les yeux ternes et la face plombée, 
je m’approchai de Jui et lui pris la main; 
je lui demandai ot était le siége du mal 
quil éprouvait.—lei ; répondit-il, en 
mettant sa main sur le cété gauche, ici.... 
et ses yeux brillérent, comme a la tribune, 
quand il saisissait une grande question. 

C’était le 23 mars. Bientot la nouvelle 




















la main....,... On séloigna du lit du 
mourant, qui parut sommeiller environ 
une heure. Cabanis muet secouait la 
téte par intervalles: ce silence nous gla- 
cait le cour. Il se réveilla, sortit la main 
de dessous ses draps, et la promena 
autour de sa téte. 

On cherchait inutilement a deviner ce 
qu’il demandait: je crus l’avoir trouvé; 
je vais chercherune plume et du papier.... 
Mirabeau incline la téte, ses doigts 
défaillans saisissent la plume, et il écrit 
avec peine ce seul mot: dormir! Caba- 
nis s' approche pour lire les caractéres 
qwil vient de tracer, il a Pair de ne pas 
comprendre......+++ Nouveaux signes du 
mourant (i! écrit) —“ Croyez-vous que la 
mort soit un sentiment pénible?” Caba- 
nis lut de nouveau et affecta de s’écarter 
pour n’étre plus en vue du malade; mais 
Mirabeau lui fit signe d’approcher, et il 
écrivit: “On croyait que | opium pouvait 
fixer Phumeur, on a di le refuser; mais 





de sa maladie se répandit dans la capi- 
tale, et l'on vit accourir et se presser a 
la porte du député un peuple Windividus 
de tout age, de tout sexe, de toute condi- 
tion. On se passait les bulletins qu’a 
chaque heure, qu’d chaque minute, 
écrivait Cabanis. 

On annonga Vabbé Maury. Je crus 
que le mourant, rendu a la vie, allait 
s’élancer de son lit.... Il secoua ses draps 
et se leva sur son séant....; des larmes 


maintenant quwil n’est plus d’espérance, 
pourquoi ne pag tenter le reméde? pour- 


militaire & cause de la peste qui y exerce 
ses ravages. 


(Courrier de la Paix et de la Guerre.] 
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ALLEMAGNE. 
AUGsBourge, 13 novembre. 
(Par voie extraordinaire.) 


La Gacette @Augsbourg public 
aujourd’hui, sons la rubrique de Londres 
(3 novembre,) la lettre suivante qui conti- 
ent les détails les plus intéressans sur les 
conférences relatives  l'indépendance de 
la Gréce: 
Lonprgs, 3 novembre, 

*Les conférences relatives aux affaires 
delaGréce continuent. On espére qu’elles 
seront bientét terminées, et qu’on pourra 
rédiger un protocole. On n’attend pour 
cela quelles instructions de Saint-Péters- 
bourg au prince de Lieven. Ce protocole, 
destiné a régler définitivement les affaires 
de la Gréce, sera présenté a la Porte, 
pour obtenir son adhésion. On sait 
qu’oatre le projet énoncé dans le protocole 
du 22 mars sur les limites de la Gréce, 
le ministére actuel de France a présenté 
une nouvelle proposition qui établirait 
avec des limites plus rétrécies Pindépen- 
dence complétedelaGréce. On soumettra 
cos deux projets au Divan, et on le 
sommera de se prononcer sur l’accepta- 
tior de Pun d’eux. Si le Divan consent 
a renoncer au tribut et 4 la suzeraineté, 
sous la condition de limites plus retrécies, 





quoi laisser un patient sur la roue ?” 

il ne voulut pas confier A d’autre qu’a 
Cabanis ces mots tracés d'une main déja 
froide. Cabanis cette fois fit signe qu'il 
avait compris; il appela un de ses éléves, 
lui parla bas, se rapprocha du lit de 
| Mirabeau, ct lui dit qu’il allait étre obéi; 


let il écrivit la formule d’un calmant. Le 


imourant ne se laissa point abuser; et 
|cherchant les regards de Cabanis :-~“On 
| me trompe, s’*écria-t-il douloureusement.” 
-- Non, non, lui dis-je, tenez, entendez- 
vous; on apporte le remétde. -- “] 
n’est plus tems,” reprit-il, Et se tournant 
du coté, droit, il leva les yeux au ciel 
avec un rire convulsif, et expira. 
Le Corsaire. 


roulérent dans ses yeux....Maury s’a ppro- 
cha lentement, lui prit la , qvil 
pressa sans dire mot, et s’éloigna 
eresqu’aussitot—Voild qui l’honore plus 
que ses plus beaux discours, dit Mirabeau, 
en voyant sortir son rival 
Mirabeau ne s’était pas fait illusion sur 
le danger de sa maladie. En se mettant 
au lit, il s’était écrié: J’entre dans mon 
tombeau. ...1] avait fait appeler le docteur 
Petit: Parlez-moi franchement, je me 
défie de Cabanis, je n’ai pas peur de la 


RUSSIE ET TURQUIE. 
Brcnarest, 23 octobre, 


les trois puissances signataires du 
protocole du 6 juillet publieront une 
déclaration dans ce sens, et l’Etat 

sera regu parmi les puissances del’Europe. 
Si la Porte refuse la nouvelle proposition 
et désire conserver les stipulations du 
traité d’Andrinople, les trois puissances 
publieront un acte qui fixera le mode de 
la suzeraineté de la Porte, et placera la 
Grece sous la protection et la garantie 
des trois Etats. Les cabinets de Paris et 
de Londres préféreraient de voir les 
nouvelles propositions acceptées par la 
Porte, tandis que la Russie désire la con- 
servation du protectole du 22-mars et du 
traité d’Andrinople. L’ Angleterre surtout 
préfere Pindépendance entiére de |’Etat 
grec avec des limites étroites, 4 cause du 
voisinage des fles Joniennes, doat les 
habitants seraient exposés a la contagion 
des troubles, qui sans doute se prolongeront 











mort... .Soyez franc. ...Petit hésitait.... 
Allons done, vous ne me verrez point 
palir—Eh bien! répondit le médicin, 
yespe mais je n’en reponds 
J’espére vous sauver, jen’e | 

_. Jevousentends..,.Puis se tournant 
de mon cété: & demain; vous devez 
étre fatigué....Venez, vous verrez com- 
ment meurt un héros antique. 

Je rencontrai ce soir-la labbé Maury, 
fle encore de V’émotion que lui avait 
ait éprouver la vue de son rival mourant; 

il était véritablement affligé....; je crus 
méme voir rouler quelques larmes dans 
ses yeux. “Ce nest pas sur Mirabeau, 
mais sur la monarchie que je pleure ; un 
seul homme pouvait la sauver. Vous 
verrez si ce que je vous dis est vrai.... 
Le nom seul de Mirabeau eft gagné a la 
cause royale un tiers de la France: on 
n’a pas voulu m’écouter.. . .Il y six mois 
qu’il fallait en faire la wre eos} dls badins de totes. 
, nt toujours trop tard. ' ; 
, ff gnenns le awd Mirabeau dans| Le = de ce mois, le ro . pris by 
un état alarmaut: déja son qil* était Une vieille maison de Bucharest; les 
i; il m’aperéevait que dcifiicile- | &t#ges Superieurs, @ cause de leur délabre- 
aroma lectin @ travers un nuage; il ment, n’étaient plus habités depuis quelque 


D’aprés une communication transmise 
par le comte Diébitch au Divan de 
Bucharest, une partie des troupes 
stationnées au dela du Danube doit 
passer ce fleuve encore dans le cours de 
ce mois, et prendre incessamment des 
quariiers @hiver dans les principautés. 
Six bataillous d’infanterie, huit escadrons 
de cavalerie, quelque artillerie et un 
régiment de cosaques du corps dun 
général Kisselew passeront le Danube 
pres de Silistria; six bataillons d’infan- 
terie, dix escadrons de cavalerie, avec 
Vartillerie qui en fait partie, et un régi- 
ment de cosaques du corps du général 
Geismar effectueront leur passage prés 
@Hirsova. Plus tard, les 5° , 6° et 8¢ di- 
visions doivent également se retirer par 
Hirsova, de maniére que lhiver prochain 
les principautés seront de nouveau 


; : ; mais le rez-de-chaussée servait 
sisait d°horribles efforts pour tousser:|temps; mais ast ; 
~ S cereeaaa! “roll oa défaillit,| de dépét a une partie du matériel de l’ar- | sant section of the country. 

0 ssans. . , oh : 

— adressa d'une voix éteinte ces paroles | M&C, Savorr : 10,000 arschines de toile, 
& Cabanis: “Je vais mourir; quand on|'ne provision de draps de laine, de 

" Tous ces objets, dont on 
bandelettes, se parfumer, se couronner de | porte la valeur 4 200,000 roubles en t 
fleurs et s’endormir tranquillement du | papier, ont ete la proie des flammes. Le | and set in to work. None will be taken 
dernier sommeil, du sommeil éternel !. ... {temps etant parfaitement calme, incendie 
M’aimez-vous, Cabanis? Eh! bien, pro-|ne s'est heureusement pas propagé aux 


en est la, il faut se couvrir la téte de havresacs, etc. 


mettez-moi de ne pas me faire soutlrir | Malsons voisines. 
@inutiles douleurs.” Le comte de La- 


dans la Gréce, jouissant d’une grande 
étendue, mais tributaire, et aspirant sans 
cesse 4 une indépendance tomplete. La 
Russie désire consérver le pouvoir au 
comte Capo-d’lstria; mais plusieurs 
princes briguent déjad Phonneur d’étre 
placés a la téte de la nation grecque, sans 
se soucier des limites ou du degré d’indé- 
pendance de cet Empire.” 








Trois Gourdes pour l’année en avance. 


PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 


Cuarves Cottis, corner of Dover and Chen 


ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 


Loaf and Lump Sugar, 

White and Brown, and Maple do. 

West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 

American Cotton Sheetings, 

Teas, of different kinds. 

WANTED, 

Clean new Rice, 

Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 

Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 

Sweet Potatoes. 
$y Cash advanced on Goods, placed in hip 
hands for sale. 


—————— 
Teruts of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription to this work ig 
Turee Doxrars per annum, (for Fifty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in adrance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shon 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
to,receive the work, or notify the publishers of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, will be considered as en 
gaged for the next succeeding one; and their 
bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No subscription will be discontinued, if an 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
proprietors. 

All letters and communications to the editor, 
must be transmitted to thei free of expense. 
Letters, &c. on business, must be addressed 
to Lunpy & Garaison, No. 19, South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 


Authorised Agruts. 


Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 

Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., dlexandria, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 

Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Loudoun county, de. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry co., de. 
M. Long, P. M., Long’s Mills, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, P. M. 8., New Salem, de. 
Samuel Hill, P. M., Hill's Store, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 

Rev. H. MeMillan, Chesterville, 8. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wrightsboro’, Ga. 
James Jones, P. M. 8., Rheatown, Tenn, 
Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 

William Bryant, Nashville, do. 

William Mack, Columbia, do. 

Rev. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., Ark. 
John A. Henry, Washington, do. 
Washington Orr, Benton P. O., Mo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, I. 

Rev. J. T..Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Alexander Reynolds, Smithsgrove, Ky. 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 

Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do. 
William P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
James Mott, Vo. 45 Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, de. 

Dr. E. Michener, Londongrove, do. 

Dr. B. Fussel, Kennet-Square, de. 

Jehu Lewis, Bethlehem, Washington eo. do. 
Richard Lundy, Mount-Holly, N. J. 
Harvey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 

James Willson, Johnsonburg 
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James Adams, Albany, do. 


selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- | Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 

more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUN DY | Thoinas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 
. - ; 

& GARRISON—Prix de labonnement, |5@™uel Laing, P. M., Elba, do. 


Levi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., do. 
Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 
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however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient | Who are pre red to execute with neatness ante 
age) accustomed to agriculiural or me- oa 
D’aprés des nouvelles officielles de | chanical labor. 
mark, M. Frojot et d’autres entouraient |Zyrgoweszty, un incendie a réduit en 
son lit, lui prodiguant des paroles d’espé- | cendres le quart de cette ville. Kallarasch | si 
rance ani le faisaient sourire, et qu’il|continue d’étre entouré d’un cordon |timore. 


Application may be made to the ander- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 


John I. Wells & Son, Hartford, Con. 
Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


EF To humane, conscientious Slave-| Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. I. 


Rey. Noah Worcester, Brighton, Mass. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bed ford, do. 


Wanted, immediately, from twenty to} William Dean, Salem, do. 

fifty SLAVES, to ss and settle in the Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free| John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 
men, and receive constant employment |James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- | Citizen J. Grauville, 


S. H. Colton& Co., Worcester, do. 
T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Wm. B. Bowler, Port on Prine, 2g 
John. B. Salgues, Mux Cayes, do. 


GF THe Prick or rassace witt BE |A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 

ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of |J- W- Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 

which they may stand neeQwanhlagy |)  —__—_—_—_—_———ee 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CHECKS, RECEIPTS 
PRICES CURRENT, NOTES OF HAND, 
BILLS OF LADING, POSTING BI 
CIRCULARS, CARDS, | HANDBILLS, &c 
Their materials are atu xew, and of the mot 
proved kind. With a desire to please, they soe®® 








share of public patronage. 
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